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The negro wished to be free to leave his job
when he pleased, but, as Benjamin C. Truman
stated in his report to President Johnson, a "re-
sult of the settled belief in the negro's inferi-
ority, and in the necessity that he should not
be left to himself without a guardian, is that
in some sections he is discouraged from leaving
his old master. I have known of planters who
considered it an offence against neighborhood
courtesy for another to hire their old hands, and in
two instances that were reported the disputants
came to blows over the breach of etiquette."
The new Freedmen's Bureau insisted upon written
contracts, except for day laborers, and this un-
doubtedly kept many negroes from working regu-
larly, for they were suspicious of contracts. Be-
sides, the agitators and the negro troops led them
to hope for an eventual distribution of property.
An Alabama planter thus described the situation
in December, 1865:

They will not work for anything but wages, and few
are able to pay wages. They are penniless but resolute
in their demands. They expect to see all the land
divided out equally between them and their old masters
in time to make the next crop. One of the most intelli-
gent black men I know told me that in a neighboring
village, where several hundred blacks were congregated,